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THE SILENT MULTITUDE. 


For we are many in our Solitudes. 
LAMENT OF TASSO. 


A mighty and a mingled throng 
Were gathered in one spot: 

The Dwellers of a thousand Homes— 
Yet midst them Voice was not, 


The Soldier and his Chief were there— 
The Mother and her Child: 

The Friends, the Sisters of one hearth— 
None spoke—none moved—none smiled. 


There lovers met, between whose lives 
Years had swept darkly by ; 
After that heart-sick hope deferr’d— 

They met—but silently. 


You might have heard the rustling leaf, 
The breeze’s faintest sound, 

The shiver of an insect’s wing 
On that thick-peopled ground. 


Your voice to whispers would have died 
For the deep quiet’s sake : 

Your tread the softest moss have sought 
Such stillness not to break. 
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What held the countless Multitude 
Bound in that spell of peace ? 

How could the ever-sounding life 

Amid so many cease ? 


Was it some pageant of the air— 
Some glory high above, 

That link’d and hush’d those human souls, 
In reverential love ? 


Or did some burdening passion’s weight 
| Hang on their indrawn breath ? 

a Awe—the pale awe that freezes words ? 
| Fear—the strong fear of Death ? 


A mightier thing—Death, Death himself 
Lay on each lonely heart ! 

'. Kindred were there—yet hermits all— 

i Thousands—but each apart. 

FELICIA IHEMANS. 


INFLUENCE OF FEMALES IN SOCIETY. 


‘* These patches were sometimes pleasing and sometimes the reverse ; and like 
most things, ina great measure, dependent upon the frame of the observer’s 
; mind at the moment. At one time we rejoice to see a smiling, cultivated farm, 
iG cottages, and people taking the peace of the old, unseen, useless tenants of the 
; woods and wilds, the Indian and the buffalo. At another moment, we were made 
i melancholy by observing the merciless, wanton sort of way in which whole districts 
. have been stripped of the most beautiful oaks, weeping elms, and pines, ‘ for masts 
for some great admiral,’ to make room for potato-fields, pig-sties, and log-huis,”’ 
Capt. Bazil Hall’s travels in North America, 1827—S8. Ist vol. p. 125. 
* Thus I find, in looking over my journal, that one day’s memorandum is often 
flatly contradicted by that which follows’. Same, p. 247. 


That our purpose may not be misunderstood, we avow 

| it here, in the very outset of our present undertaking. It 
|’ is to review the opinions of a distinguished traveller, who 
has lately endeavoured to show that the influence of females 
i in society here is less than in any other christian country he is 

| acquainted with: and who declares without qualification or 
| scruple “the result of all his observations and inquiries” to 
| be, after passing above atwelvemonth in our country: 


it 
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INFLUENCE OF FEMALES IN SOCIETY. 3 
“ that the women do not enjoy that station in society here which 
has been allotted to them elsewhere.” 1st vol.—p. 295. 

Such are the very words of an acute, intelligent, and it 
may be, very honest man, who has lately published another 
book about the new world. We hope the opinion referred 
to is founded in error—we believe it is—and therefore do 
we propose to review it here, dispassionately and at leisure. 

The mottoes at the head of this article may have prepar- 
ed our readers in some degree for what is to follow. Our 
design isto make the author of the charge a witness against 
himself, to show first, so far as we can, out of his own 
mouth, how far his judgment (we say nothing of his hon- 
esty now) may be relied on with safety ; and then to offer 
a few facts, gathered from personal observation over sea, 
with a view to overturn his general theory. 

It will be seen by the first motto, that he has the good 
sense to perceive, and the generosity to acknowledge, that 
his opinion of such things was, ina great measure, dependent 
upon the frame of his mind at the time : that he rejoiced one 
moment at the very thing which made him melancholy at 
another : And by the second motto, that, in,looking over 
his journal, he often found that one day’s memorandum flat- 
ly contradicted that of another. Do we believe this? If 
we do, what confidence have we, or can we have, in his 
judgment, or discretion, or sobriety ? How do we know, 
if the recorded opinions—or the facts—or both, of one day, 
flatly contradict those of another !—how do we know 
that the morrow would not change his opinion again, even 
of hisown memoranda? And if we do not believe him, there 
is an end of his whole testimony. One or the other must 
be in fault—his judgment or his good faith. He must be, 
by his own showing, as.a lawyer would say, either a very 
rash and presumptuous man, or something worse. 

But without availing ourselves, though it might be done, 
of this dilemma, to destroy the testimony of Captain H. 
altogether, let us overlook the two alternatives, the most 
charitable of which, if he were a witness to-morrow in the 
courts of his native country, where sixpence worth of prop- 
erty was at stake, would completely disqualify him, let us 
go to the opinion he has above expressed and the reasons, 
assigned by himself for that opinion. 
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INFLUENCE OF FEMALES IN SOCIETY. 


His opinion is, and he expressed it boldly, calmly, and 
without qualification, that the women of America ‘“‘ do not 
enjoy that station in society which is allotted to them else- 
where,” —that is, in any other christian country,” as would 
appear by a preceding paragraph : in other words, that the 
influence of women in every other christian country, is 
greater than it is here. 

And the reasons, deliberately assigned for the opinion, are, 
—first : that on going to a cattle-show, ‘‘ he was struck to 
the heart with what seemed to him a cruel spectacle of such 
a numerous assemblage of people, on such a fine sunny day, 
in as pretty a little valley as ever was seen, close to a ro- 
mantic village, and within five miles of a great and popu- 
lous city, like Boston—and yet amongst all this crowd there 
was no women.” The bad English of this we shall not stoop 
to criticise. ‘* Literally and truly, amongst several thou- 
sand persons, | counted (says he p. 294) during the whole 
day only nine females :’’? Secondly that ‘‘ neither were there 
any groups of lads and lasses romping on the grass.”” Third- 
ly, that when he went to a ploughing-match, (258) ‘he 
hoped in particular to see the women tripping out of the 
houses and mingling gaily with the men.” Fourthly, that 
‘¢ the instant the ploughing-match was over, all the women 
trudged home unattended.” Fifthly, that ‘‘ certain things, 
(such as politics and bad servants) have a tendency to give 
tothe men and women of America such different classes of 
occupations that they seldom act together ; and this natural- 
ly prevents the growth of that intimate companionship, 
which nothing can establish but the natural interchange of 
opinions and sentiments upon topics of common employment.” 
Sixthly, ‘‘ that the virtual control which women in England 
exercise over the conduct of the men, extends to every thing 
public as well as private : that the judgment of the women as 
a body is rarely, if ever, wrong—their feelings and their 
principles, never—which certainly cannot be said for those 
ofthe men.” Seventhly, ‘‘ that in England, every person, 
whatever be his profession, his fortune, or his rank, is made 
sensible, sooner or later, in the course of his progress 
through life, that he has no chance of securing the good will of 
the society in which he moves, if he fails to carry with him 
the sympathy of the female portion of the class to which he be- 
longs. ‘It is of no consequence,’ adds our author, ‘how 
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INFLUENCE OF FEMALES IN SOCIETY. 5 


splendid his abilities may be, or extensive his knowledge, or re- 
commendations in other respects ; so long as he is ill-received 
the other sex, he is made to feel that he has gained nothing.’ ”’ 
Eighthly, that ‘* he met with several instructive corrobora- 
tions of these views in the correspondent sentiments excited 
in the minds of some American travellers, who described to 
him their surprise in going to England, where nothing struck 
them so much, they assured me,” (RatH€r queer phraseology 
—but no matter for that) “as the different degree of favor 
which the English ladies appeared to hold over society, com- 
pared to that exercised by those of their own country.” 
229. 

Such are the reasons put forth by Captain Hall for be- 
jieving what he does, about the social influence of women 
here. But then—he is obliging enough to add others, 
which occurring as they do in the same testimony, we shall 


venture to array on the credit side thus— 


Capt. Basit Haun in account with the women of Ameri- 
ca......ConTRA Cr. 


By the following certificates and admissions in our behalf. 

I. ‘In treating upon so delicate a subject, it is right to 
state at once, and in the most explicit terms, that I never 
had for one instant, the least reason to suppose that there was 
any wish, on the part of the men, to depress the other sex, or 
indeed any distinct knowledge of the fact. On the con- 
trary, I conscientiously believe, that there exists universal- 
ly among the men, a sincere and strong desire, not only to raise 
women up, but to maintain them on the fairest level with them- 
selves.” Ist vol.—p. 295. 

II. ‘* All over America, I admit fully, and with the great- 
est pleasure, the women are treated with much kindness 
by the men. J never saw nor heard of any rudeness, nor had 
any reason to suspect that incivility towards females was ev- 
er practised, or would be tolerated, even in those parts of the 
country which have enjoyed the least advantages in the way 
of civilization and refinement.” Same, 297. 

{lf. ‘“‘ The following extracts from the report of the vis- 
iting physicians at the retreat in Hartford, will, I have no 
doubt, be read with interest. ‘The allusion in the first part 
is important, and gives me an opportunity of saying, that 
all over America, 1 observed, that in such offices of actual 
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6 INFLUENCE OF FEMALES IN SOCIETY. 


benevolence, the share taken by the ladies was of first rate 
practical importance. ‘The character of the keepers, the 
condition and treatment of the individual patients, and 
through the medium of the ladies, who always compose a part 
of the committee on these occasions—the household con- 
cerns of the institution have been examined every month, 
&c. &e.’” 

After these admissions and certificates to the good beha- 
vior of our women-~of the respect they are treated with 
—of the universal desire to elevate them in society—and of 
their all-pervading influence everywhere, in America, we 
should not condescend to argue the matter further in a 
common case ; but here, we have so much at issue, and 
the error has been suffered to spread itself so fast, and so 
far, without rebuke, that we dare not throw aside the pen, 
before examining a few of the reasons and facts, upon 
which the opinion is founded. If we do it seriously, in 
a plain, straight forward way, without a single flourish of 
rhetoric, we hope we shall be forgiven by our adversary, 
who would appear to value himself prodigiously upon his 
reasoning powers, judgment, and love of truth. 

The first and second reasons, for the opinion, that fe- 
males have not so much influence here, as elsewhere, in 
every other christian country, is, that he saw no women at a 
cattle-show ; and no lads and lasses romping on the grass. By 
this remark alone, it were easy to perceive what the Cap- 
tain, who is said to be an officer in the British navy, under- 
stands by female influence. He would have all our women 
turn out—and jump and run, and roll down hill,* or romp 
with men folks on the grass—exactly as the servant-girls, 
and red-cheeked, blowsy, tenants’ daughters of England (to 
say nothing of others, not to be mentioned here) do at 
Greenwich Fair, in sight of the refuge provided for the de- 
cayed sailors of the British navy. It were idle to say that 
our author does not mean such females, nor such influence ; 
for no other females are guilty of such behavior as he 
speaks of, even in England. It is true, that in the early 

art of the day, a few respectable females may be seen el- 
towing their way among the booths, or watching the crowd 
afar off from the window of their carriages—that others 
go later and stay later, unaccompanied, even at Bartholo- 
mew Fair, which is proverbially the great rendezvous of 


* A common occurrence at Greenwich Fair till 1826. 
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INFLUENCE OF FEMALES IN SOCIETY. 7 


rogues and thieves ; and that women of character in Eng- 
land are not ashamed to have their clothes torn off their 
backs—-literally torn off their backs, by the ruffian mob, 
into which they do not scruple to thrust themselves when- 
ever there is any thing much out of the common way to 
be seen—as at the theatre, on the opening of a favorite 
piece—the lying im state of a royal personage*—an execu- 
tion, or even a boxing-match : and it is also very true that 
they are sometimes badly injured—insulted—annoyed— 
yea, trampled to death, by that very mob, who, if our au- 
thor is right, are so much under their influence—a meb of 
Englishmen. Would we have the females of America try 
their influence in this way? Did he ever see any thing of 
the sort in our country ?—we dare him to the proof. He 
was above a year among us; yet we see his acknowledg- 
ment on record, page 297, that he never saw nor heard of any 
rudeness to any female, in all that time ; nor had he ever 
any reason to suspect that such a thing was ever practised, 
or would be tolerated by the most barbarous of our peo- 
ple. Never was a higher compliment paid to the influence 
of woman! It would be easy to try the fact : and we are 
willing to be judged by any Englishman who has ever 
travelled through our country. Who ever saw a woman 
treated here—any woman, as he may see hundreds and 
hundreds of respectable and beautiful women treated every 
day in the year in his country—at theatres, churches, ex- 
hibitions, fairs, or watering-places, or auctions. These wo- 
men are elbowed as rudely and as violently as the men— 
their cries are unheard—their screams are laughed at—and 
when they emerge from one of these dreadful crowds, into 
which ‘they have been carried by their inconsiderate, vul- 
gar, unfeminine curiosity, with their bonnets crushed, their 
clothes muddy or hanging in fragments, and themselves 
ready to drop with fatigue and terror, they are only jeered 
and flouted by the men—the very men who are believed to 
be so much under their influence by our good-natured au- 
thor. If the women of America were to behave as the 
women of England do, in such places—and till they do, 
they must be subject to his reproach,—the men of America 

* At the Duke of York’s lying in state, many women of rank were stripped of 


their outer clothes, lost their shoes and bonnets ; and some were actually trampled in 
the mud. 
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would give way to them—or do battle for them on the 
spot. Such is the truth, and we uppeal to Captain H. for 
confirmation. Is it likely, if he never saw a woman in- 
sulted, even by the rudest among us, that the men of our 
population would suffer a woman to be insulted—laughed 
at—trampled on, or stripped of her finery on her way 
through a crowd? So at our theatres, churches, and 
fairs? If a woman were to cry out in the midst of ten 
thousand men, do you believe they would not give way, 
and rescue her ? Yet they never do so in England. So much 
for the influence of English women—so much for the effect 
thereof on Englishmen. 

The third and fourth reasons of our traveller amount 
to pretty much the same thing as the first and second. 
‘* He hoped in particular to see the women tripping out of 
the houses and mizing freely with the men.” ‘‘ The instant 
the ploughing-match was over, all the women trudged 
home unattended.”” Now, without referring to the influence 
of women, where women are notoriously unfaithful to every 
body but their lovers ; and where a woman is expected to 
have her friend—her cavaliere servente—her cecisbeo, or 
something worse ; without going to France, or Spain, or It- 
aly, we will venture to meet the captain just where he has 
chosen to offer battle—that isin England, where women are 
better wives and better mothers by far, than over a large part 
of Europe. And we would ask to begin with—if he likes 
the habit of the English women, who “ trip out of their 
houses, and mix freely with the men, at ploughing-matches— 
Are they the kind of women, he would have his wife or 
daughter follow ? Are we to copy such women, or be re- 
proached for want of influence if we do not ? Who are they 
that do these things in England? Just such women as 
you may see at raisings and races in the country, or at 
fourth-of-July rows on Boston common: a few servant 
girls, a few country girls, and the rest—be they who they 
may in other respects, not altogether what we should wish 
our countrywomen to follow after. Itis very true that the 
females of England, in a correspondent rank of intelli- 
gence, do mix more freely with men, than ours do—at pub- 
lic places of amusement. They may beseen drinking with 
them at booths and tents, elbowing their way through 
crowds with them, throwing off a glass of gin with them, 
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INFLUENCE OF FEMALES IN SOCIETY. 9 


(or even by themselves) going unattended to the pits of the 
theatre, and even (for such things are, over sea) taking 
their pot of beer, side by side with their lovers, or hus- 
bands, at a tavern-bench overlooking the muddy selvage of 
the Thames. But are these models for our daughters? 
Are these the women that have influence there in society ? 
We grant our author, that for half a dozen women to 
‘trudge home unattended,” immediately after a ploughing- 
match is over, sounds rather badly at first. But much 
may depend upon the hour of the day when the match was 
over, and upon the distance they have to go. Perhaps it 
were better totrudge home unattended before dark, as 
we do here, than to ride home, attended, after dark— with 
any body and every body that falls in their way, as they 
do in England. 

But the captain has yet another reason—which may be 
called reason the fifth. It amounts to this: that though 


bad servants and politics are the curse of our whole coun-’ 


try, by which every body suffers, and from which nobody 
is exempt, our women have no topics of common employment 
with our men! Asif bad servants were things which wo- 
men are not qualified to understand, even where every body 
has to suffer by them! As if politics, which if our author 
may be trusted, are always in the way—are of a nature nev- 
er to be understood by those who hear nothing else from 
one year’s endto another! Asif books, where every body 
reads so much as to move the traveller’s wrath, and the 
occupations cf charity, writing, fashions, theatres &c. &c. 
seared talked about by the men and women of Amer- 
ica ! 

But sixthly, ‘‘ the virtual control which women in Engtand 
exercise, extends to every thing public as well as private ;” and 
seventhly, ‘‘that in England, a man has no chance of earn- 
ing the good-will of the society in which he moves, if he 
fails to carry with him the sympathy of the femule portion of 
the class to which he belongs :’’—all which may be denomina- 
ted fudge ; and the worst of it may be quizzed at by those 
who have never been in England, from what follows : “ It 
is of no consequence, how splendid his abilities may be, or how 
extensive his knowledge or recommendations in other respects, so 
long as he is ill-received by the other sex—he is made to 
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10 INFLUENCE OF FEMALES IN SOCIETY. 
feel that he has gained nothing.” Here let us pause for a 
moment—and prepare to consider the question upon the 
strongest possible ground. If it is true, that in England 
talents go for nothing, unless the women add their pass- 
port, then it must follow, either that none but virtuous men 
bear sway in England, or that the women are not virtu- 
ous. Which is it? Wedo not liketo call names—but the 
present chief subject of the empire, what sort of a moral- 
ist ishe? Is he—that man, with all his loathsome vices 
and detestable intrigues and low profligacy ; is that man— 
and ten thousand more that could be named—are they 
where theysare because of the influence of the women of 
England? If so, God forbid that our American women 
should ever enjoy it. Lord Byron the poet—Kean the 
actor—Col. Berkley (one of the most fashionable, danger- 
ous and notorious men of the age)—are these men what 
they are and were because of the influence of their coun- 
try-women ? If so—what virtuous wife or virtuous moth- 
er would not feel her cheek burn, and her flesh creep at 
the bare idea of such influence being coveted here. We 
need not dwell on this—if our author speaks the truth, his 
countrymen are no better than they should be. And if he 
does not, why should we care about his opinion. But the 
truth he does not tell—we must not suffer him so to speak 
of the pure hearted, the generous and exalted of his coun- 
try. It is not to their influence that such bad men are in- 
debted for their elevation. It is the influence of oth- 
er bad men, or worse women. 

But eighthly. Our author was confined in his view, by 
the munificent concessions of travelled Americans, who 
were surprised, on gaing to England, to see the different 
degree of power which the women held there in society. 
And well they might be, for there they would see women 
travelling the streets alone—by thousands and thousands, 
at an hour which, in this country, finds every woman shel- 
tered and at home: there they would see hundreds and 
hundreds of females crowded into the pits of theatres, 
many of them unattended, and literally trusting to stran- 
gers to see them home, though they are tradesmens’ and 
mechanics’ daughters of good character : there they would 
see women elbowed, crowded, crushed and trampled on : 
there they would see such a woman as Catalina called out 
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of a sick bed to offer an apology in the opera-house, and 
left to stand trembling and shivering before a mob of well 
dressed men and fashionable women, at the very moment 
when she was the unrivalled, the unapproachable prima 
donna of the age—there they would see married women 
of high rank, parading the streets with avowed lovers in 
the carriage with them—their monarch himself and all 
the princes of the blood royai visiting wives in the absence 
of their good-natured husbands, (whose carriage may be 
seen going away from the back door, while the carriage of 
the royal visitor rolls up to the front door) and others car- 
ricatured in the print shops, and lampooned in the public 
newspapers—the John Bull ofthe age, or some other, with 
their names often at full length: there they would see 
elopements of wives or daughters, of high rank, to the 
number of perhaps fifty in a year ; half as many duels on 
account of their bad faith, and scores of suits in Doctors’ 
Commons, or in the Court of King’s Bench—the very 
novels, and plays and story books of the day jesting with 
the highest and noblest of the female virtues ; and the gen- 
eral character of the newspapers, so wholly abandoned, 
shameless and profligate with regard to such things, that 
few of them would be endured upon the break fast-table of 
a decent American female. We might refer toa thousand 
cases in proof—to the trial of Edmund Kean—to the story 
of Miss Foote—of Berkley—of the late Queen—of Harriet 
Wilson—the police reports—to the numberless cases of old 
men. But we forbear—and we do so,in mercy to the 
character of any English women. Had they the influence 
they are entitled to by their exalted virtue and sincerity, 
such things would never be. But they have not. Wo- 
men—virtuous women have less influence there than here, 
or they are not so virtuous. One or the other must be true. 
And why? Because unfaithful wives are hardly known 
here ; and men so brutally and so notoriously profligate, 
are never to be found in society with us. 

But we have said enough, and perhaps too much in reply 
to the strange accusation above. Atsome future period, 
it may be in our way to discuss anether subject bearing re- 
lation to this—namely, the nature of that influence enjoyed 
by our women, and the best mode of improving and ex- 
tending it for the advantage of our country. At present 
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12 THE BOOK. 


we are satisfied with having shown—first out of his own 
mouth, and next by an array of facts—downright facts, 
that our women do enjoy preeminent influence, and what is 
more—preeminent influence of the right kind ; that which 
makes them happier and men better. 


N. 


THE BOOK. 


Written in the blank leaf of a Bible. 


The Book—thy mother sends it, boy,— 
And let its truths thy mind employ: 
Dost ask, amid the world of men, 
When shall I read ?—I’ll tell thee when 
To read the Book. 


When the glad morning’s joyous voice 

Rouses the slumberer to rejoice ; 

And thoughts are thronging free and bright, 

Till thy heart feels that ‘ God is light’— 
Then read the Book. 


When night steals on, with steps of fear, 

Look up—the shining stars appear— 

Thus ever glorious they endure, 

They'll teach thy heart that ‘ God is pure,’-— 
Then read the Book. 


When health in all thy pulses plays, 
And life seems formed of joyous days ; 
And all around, earth, sky, and flood, 
Are witnessing that ‘God is good’— 
Then read the Book. 


When sickness comes with wasting power, 
And bows thy head, like drooping flower, 
*Mid the sharp pains, thou dost endure, 
Remember, He who wounds can cure— 
And read the Book. 
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LOUISA WORTHINGTON. 13 


This life has blessings, nor in vain 

Are these displayed for men to gain ; 

If thou dost win them, son,—then raise 

Thy thanks to Him who guides our ways, 
And read the Book. 


But griefs wait all of woman born— 

Should’st thou be friendless ana forlorn, 

And life a weary pathway prove, 

Still trust in heaven—‘ for God is love’ — 
And read the Book. 


There comes an hour that none may share, 
When vain a mother’s love and care, 
The hour of death—but, through the strife, 
Repose on Him whose words of life 

Are in the Book. 


CORNELIA. 


LOUISA WORTHINGTON. 


** Manners, and not dress, are the ornaments of a woman.” 


*¢ Do you really intend to wear that simple dress to Mrs. 
Gilman’s this evening, Ellen ?” said Louisa Worthington 
to her friend, throwing hastily aside a plain, white muslin 
frock she had been examining. 

‘¢ Why not, Louisa? it is pretty ; and the last time I wore 
it, you said yourself that it was becoming.” 

‘I know it ; but it looks so plain in these days, when 
every body wears trimming of every description. Besides, 
you have worn it so long, that one would almost imagine 
you had no other. I am sure, Ellen, you can afford to be 
always well dressed, for your father is rich, and denies you 
nothing.”” 

‘‘ The allowance he gives me, though ample, would be 
insufficient to furnish a variety of elegant dresses made in 
the style you would wish, without depriving me of the 
pleasure of devoting a small part of it to useful purposes, 
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LOUVISA WORTHINGTON. 


or encroaching upon what is far more precious than money 
time, which may be more agreeably as well as more profita- 
bly spent, than in making dresses. One of the earliest les- 
sons my dear mother taught me, Louisa, was, not indeed to 
consider dress as wholly unimportant, but as unworthy to 
become the great object of life,—to consume so much time 
and engross so much thought, which might be turned to 
more elevating subjects.” 

*¢ Well, I hope you will not wear your white roses in 
oe hair ; for it was only last evening that I saw Harriet 

aine with precisely such a dress and such roses, arrayed as 
oe wear yours. The most beautiful article of dress 

as lost its principal charm to my eye, when I see it imi- 
tated by every ordinary girl I meet.” 

Harriet Paine is no ordinary girl; and I am sure 
pays a great compliment to my taste, by imitating even the 
arrangement of a flower. I have given good reasons for 
dressing simply, Louisa, without saying one word about my 
own taste, which, while it would induce me to follow fash- 
ion so far as to avoid eccentricity, would never make me 
foremost among her votaries.”’ 

‘¢ T suppose you think with Thomson, that ‘ Beauty 
needs not the foreign aid of ornament ;’ but for my part, 
I know few whose charms are not heightened by external 
decoration, and I am determined that the Somervilles, 
whom we are to meet for the first time this evening, shall 
not imagine I have never been beyond the precincts of our 
own little village; and if I cannot equal acity belle in 
splendor of attire, I will shew her that I have seen La 
Belle Assemblee within the year at least.” 

‘¢ You know, Louisa, that Iam not so blinded by variety, 
as to expect to gain admiration by personal attractions ; for 
I am well aware that I should pass unnoticed in the crowd: 
but nature has dealt bountifully with you; and do not 
think me harsh, dear Louisa, when I tell you, that ‘such a 
temple’ should be the abode of ‘ good things,’ and not the 
habitation of vanity. While I appreciate your generous 
qualities, I cannot but lament the foible, which so often 
obscures their lustre. Far be it from me to condemn a 
proper degree of attention to dress. It is not only pardon- 
able but commendable in a woman, to seek to please by 
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LOUISA WORTHINGTON. 15 


perfect neatness, and even a tasteful arrangement of attire. 
But when a fondness for external ornament becomes a pas- 
sion, we can hardly set bounds to its influence. How 
much time does it not consume ? How much labor and anx- 
iety does it not cost ? and to how many little artifices may 
it not lead, which a sensible woman would blush to ac- 
knowledge even to herself ?” 

Louisa’s color rose, and she would have defended her- 
self; but, looking at her watch, she exclaimed, ‘‘ It is time 
we were both at our toilette ; so, good bye, until I see you 
at Mrs. Gilman’s. 

On her way home, the inquiry suggested itself to Louisa, 
whether there were not much truth in Ellen’s remarks ; 
and she almost came to the conclusion, that the care and 
perplexity she experienced, were hardly recompensed by 
the distinction she thus acquired. But the sight of her 
dress dissipated these reflections ; and when, after three. 
hours spent at the toilette, she surveyed her fine figure, 
splendidly arrayed in a robe of silver muslin, and marked 
the beautiful contrast of her blue ornaments with the daz- 
zling brilliancy of a complexion heightened by the glow of 
conscious loveliness, every other feeling was lost in the an- 
ticipation of the effect she must produce ; while her heart 
whispered that even Miss Somerville, of whose charms she 
had heard much, could not surpass her in beauty. 

Ellen’s preparation was made in much less time, and her 
thoughts, too, were engrossed by anticipations of the plea- 
sure theevening promised. But in what was it to consist ? 
Not in the certainty of admiration, to be gained by a vain 
shew of costly apparel, nor in the more valuable pre-emi- 
nence of personal loveliness, but in the satisfaction to be de- 
rived from an intercourse with people, who had been re- 
presented to her as highly gifted in the qualities of both 
head and heart. 

Ellen Stanley was not one of those girls who would pass 
unnoticed in the crowd ; though in the humility of her 
heart she never thought to win observation by advantages 
which, had she been conscious of possessing them, would 
have been viewed in her well-regulated mind, as of little 
value in comparison with the less evanescent charms of a 
cultivated intellect. 
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16 LOUISA WORTHINGTON. 


Ifthe glance of the casual observer might have been 
caught by many a more brilliant face, the eye rested on E!- 
Jen’s with an expression of interest, which the most beauti- 
ful combination of features alone cannot inspire. The 
softness of her deep blue eye, shaded by its long dark lash- 
es, and the smile which, whenever she spoke, lighted up 
her whole countenance, betokened a spirit of gentleness and 
a heart disposed to give pleasure to all around her. Her 
complexion, though exquisitely fair, might have been called 
too pale by connoisseurs, had not ‘‘ The mantling blood in 
ready play ”’ which told every feeling of her soul, left no 
room for regret that the check had not been dyed with a 
deeper tint. 

he manners were in unison with her face, unobtrusive, 
yet affable ; studious to please by kindness, which was the 
natural expression of a heart overflowing with benevolence. 

Louisa Worthington, too, had something more than mere 
beauty of features ; for though her’s were the perfection of 
syminetry, her loveliness consisted as much in variety of 
expression, which seemed with every change to reveal 
some new beauty. Her manners, too, had often a fascina- 
tion few could resist, and made one almost forgive the feel- 
ing of conscious superiority, which constantly betrayed it- 
self in spite of her efforts to seem “‘ thoughtless of beauty.” 

It may seem strange that with characters so opposite, 
Ellen and Louisa should have been friends. Their intima- 
cy commenced in childhood, and, as is often the case, 
strengthened with the lapse of years without the bond of 
congeniality. Louisa loved Ellen because no one could 
help loving her ; and in the fullness of vanity, she never 
dreamed that a girl so inferior in personal advantages could 
come in competition with her. Ellen readily yielded to 
Louisa the superiority she claimed, and saw in her charac- 
ter many traits which, if properly directed, might ripen 
into excellencies ; and while she sighed over the foibles 
which almost overshadowed them, her charity found in 
education an excuse for them all, and hoped her friend 
might yet be made to view the little vanities which now 
engrossed her every thought, in a just light, and learn the 
superior value of less fleeting good. | 
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LOUISA WORTHINGTON. 17 


The Somerville family, whose arrival had excited so 
much interest in the village, consisted of a widow lady of 
great fortune, with her son and daughter. She had left a 
Southern city for a residence in L. which was not far dis- 
tant from one of our Northern institutions ; that she might 
better keep an espionage over herson, who had just entered 
the Sophomore class with a fair prospect of a high rank, 
and a 5 anne which, while it awakened some fears in a 
mother’s heart, gave her every thing to hope. ’ 

Ellen and Louisa had been seated an hour in Mrs. Gil- 
man’s drawing room, when the strangers were announced ; 
and the eyes of both eagerly sought a view of those of 
whom they had heard so much. ' 

Mrs. Somerville was a dignified looking woman, with 
an expression of great intelligence, softened by benevo- 
lence. She recalled Ellen’s mother to her mind; and she 
thought, as she looked at her, that such a friend would direct 
Louisa’s energies to better things, than the frivolous ob- 
jects which now engrossed them. 

A single glance at Miss Somerville, satisfied Louisa, that 
she had nothing to fear from such a rival ; for hers was a 
face which, while it pleased, would not have been pro- 
nounced beautiful at first sight. Louisa’s scrutinizing 
glance might have discovered an expression of something 
within better than beauty, had it not been arrested by her 
dress, which surprised her by itssimplicity. Any one, less 
observant than Louisa, of the little articles of a lady’s 
wardrobe, would have called it elegant, without being able 
to mention a single article, which constituted its beauty. 

‘“¢ How provoking !” she exclaimed, almost involuntarily 
to Ellen. 

‘© What °” replied Ellen, evidently absorbed in some 
more pleasing reflection, than that which disturbed Louisa’s 
serenity. 

‘*¢ That Miss Somerville should appear in society so ordi- 
narily dressed. She has not a single ornament ; and I have 
worn my most showy ones, thinking she would make a 
great display ; for I have been told that her mother is im- 
mensely rich.” 

At this moment Mrs. Gilman came up, and proposed in- 
troducing her young friends to the new guests ; a proposal 
gladly accepted by Ellen, whose favorable impressions were 
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18 LOUISA WORTHINGTON. 


not weakened by a nearer approach to the strangers ; and 
she went home gratified by the consciousness that her good 
opinion was not altogether without a return; since the kind 
wish for a farther acquaintance, expressed by Mrs. Somer- 
ville, gave her the hope of an improving intercourse with 
refined and intelligent people. 

The conversation of the Somerville’s naturally turned 
upon the people they had met ; and as Ellen and Louisa 
were not the least prominent among the younger part, of 
the guests, Miss Somerville and her brother dwelt con- 
siderably upon them. 

‘*¢ Miss Worthington is certainly the most splendid look- 
ing girl Lever saw,” said the latter ; ‘“‘I had no idea that 
this little town of L. contained so much beauty.” 

‘¢ Splendid looking she is, I grant,” said his sister ; 
‘¢ but her’s is not a face I love to look upon. Miss Stan- 
ley, though not so brilliant, is far more interesting to my 
eye.” 

" She is certainly pleasing ; but there is nothing striking 
in her face.” 

‘*¢ But did you hear her converse, George? If you did, I 
am sure you must have been struck with the sweetness 
which beamed from her mild, but intelligent countenance. 
Her face, however, is her least charm: her gentle and affa- 
ble manners must please every one ; and Iam delighted to 
find so agreeable a companion to enliven our residence 
here. Miss W. did not seem inclined to talk ; and her face 
has an unquiet expression, which does not strike me pleas- 
antly.” 

** Avoid forming hasty judgments, my dear,” said her 
mother. ‘‘ Miss W. may improve on acquaintance. The 
unquietness you speak of may not be the constant or pre- 
vailing expression of her countenance. She is a fine look- 
ing girl, and her face does not want intelligence ; but I may 
be allowed to say, without breach of good nature, that I do 
not approve her style of dress. If any thing about her 
would warrant an unfavorable impression of her character, 
it is her great display of this kind, wholly unnecessarv in 
any society, and particularly unsuited to that of a country 
village. Many evils result from a love of dress, when car- 
ried to an extreme ; and not the least is the extravagance to 
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which it leads those, whose means are inadequate to the ex- 
pense of imitating such as give the tone to society. I would 
not have these ladies refrain from dressing in a manner suit- 
able to their station in life ; but this they may do, without 
any great display, or making dress a primary object. Per- 
haps I may find Miss W. less devoted to frivolous pursuits, 
than one would imagine from her appearance ; for when I 
expressed to Miss Stanley a fear that her mind received less 
care than her person, she begged me not to judge of her 
character by her manners this evening, adding, that they 
were at times very engaging, and that she had never saw 
her appear so constrained before. I observed your admi- 
ration of Miss W. without uneasiness, George, for I am 
sure that a brilliant face alone cannot captivate you; and 
you will probably have an opportunity of ascertaining 
whether the jewel be as precious as the casket is beautiful.’ 

Poor Louisa was too much perplexed by her efforts to di- 
vine a reason for Miss Somerville’s plainness of dress, to 
derive any pleasure from the party. She could neither 
converse, nor look, as usual, till this mystery was solved ; 
and it was not till her head was laid on her pillow, that a 
satisfactory explanation occurred to her. Her mind was 
at length greatly relieved by the suggestion that Miss S. 
might not have expected to meet any persons, who would 
appreciate elegance of attire, in so small and obscure a vil- 
lage. But she will have ascertained this evening, thought 
she, that we rustics are not altogether devoid of taste, and 
will probably try to convince us, that she has her share, 
whenever we give her another opportunity ; which I am 
resolved to do soon. 

The necessary arrangements for a splendid 
some sleepless hours ; and if she arose a litt | paler than 
usual the next morning, she was not the less ine Afatigable in 
her efforts to plan a dress, which should be altagether dif- 
ferent from the last, and even more beautiful. 

It cost her much fatiguing exertion, and some few sallies 
of temper elicited by the unwillingness of her mantua-ma- 
ker, to suit every change of her wayward fancy: but it was 
at length completed ; and the important evening arrived, 
when Louisa with a heart beating with vanity, not un- 
mingled with anxiety, prepared to meet her friends. She 
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arrayed herself with more than usual care; but the toute 
ensemble of her figure did not meet her high expectations. 

‘¢ Why is it that I look so wretchedly thisevening, Sal- 
Jy,” said she to her maid: ‘I am sure nothing can be want- 
ing in my dress.” 

‘¢ No, indeed, ma’am, you never wore one half so beau- 
tiful ; but don’t you know, Miss Louisa, that you hav’nt 
hardly any color to-night. It really grieves me to see you, 
that every body says is so fine complected, looking so pale: 
but it is no wonder ; for you have worked so hard and 
fretted so much, for fear your gown would not be hand- 
some, that you are almost sick. Now if you would let me 
give you a little rouge for your pale cheeks, you would 
look better than you ever did before.” 

‘Oh no! that I can never do. I cannot practise decep- 
tion: but how unfortunate that my color should have fled 
just now !” and the poor vain girl could scarcely refrain 
from tears of disappointment. 

‘¢But you would only have to put on such a little, Miss 
Louisa : and who would know it ; and you need not wear 
it again, you know ; for you generally have a great deal of 
color : here it is; and J would put ona little.” 

** No, Sally ; Iam ready, and you may go down.” 

Louisa stood some time at the glass, lamenting the un- 
timely absence of her bloom, while every moment increas- 
ed her chagrin. But I cannot stoop to the meanness of dis- 
simulation, thought she. What would Ellen think of me ? 
But then, as Sally says, it would be for one evening only ; 
and not even Ellen would know it. She looked at her 
watch ; and it was just the hour for the company to arrive. 
There was notime for further deliberation, and with a 
trembling hand the rouge was laid on, anct her complexion 
did look more brilliant than ever. 

Ellen was one of the first to arrive ; and Louisa saw or 
thought she saw aJook of disapprobation : but she hoped 
her fear of detection had deceived her. She tried to ap- 
pee gay ; and the belief that she must be admired, made 

er feel almost so. But what was her surprise, when Miss 
Somerville entered in the same dress she wore the last time 
they met. To wear the same dress to two successive par- 
ties, clearly proved to Louisa, that Miss S. did not consider 
external appearance of the first importance ; and convinced 
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her that she had gained nothing in the opinion of the per- 
sons she most wished to attract. Her uneasiness was too 
great for concealment ; and gave to her countenance an ex- 
pression positively unamiable ; while it deprived her of the 
tranquility of manner which bespeaks a heart at ease. She 
made a powerful effort to address Miss Somerville, who 
met her constrained attempt at conversation with a sweet- 
ness which might have restored Louisa’s equanimity, had 
she not unfortunately congratulated her on the possession of 
so valuable a friend as Ellen. A week before, Louisa would 
have responded to any commendation of Ellen; but in her 
present state of feeling, it touched a wrong chord ; and she 
coolly replied, ‘* She is admired by some, I believe.”” Miss 
Somerville’s face expressed surprise at the feeling thus be- 
trayed, and she turned the subject with no better success ; 
for Louisa was not ina mood for talking. 

But her mortification did not end here: for while she was 
trying to assume an appearance of self-possession, a young 
lady entered, who toa pretty face added a love of display, 
which had always urged her to imitate Louisa as nearly as 
her limited means would allow. Louisa’s mantua-maker, 
to be revenged on her for the trouble she had given her, 
divulged the important secret of her dress, and Miss May, 
by dint of great industry and ingenuity had produced a 
similar one. This was too much for Louisa’s already 
wounded spirit to endure ; her nerves, irritated by the fa- 
tigue and anxiety of the last week, could not support this 
last shock ; and she sunk into a chair, quite overpowered 
by her emotions. 

Ellen who, while conversing with Mrs. Somerville, had 
not been an indifferent observer of Louisa’s sufferings, but 
had felt the utmost compassion for her weakness, perceived, 
notwithstanding her fine color, that she was faint, and has- 
tened to assist her to her chamber, in the hope that her 
folly might not be exposed. But all eyes turned a glance 
of suspicion on her face as she passed. 

‘¢Qh, Louisa,” said Ellen, as soon as she revived, “ why 
could you not have been satisfied with the personal gifts 
which nature has bestowed, and have given but one half 
the care you have lavished on the perishable body, to the 
cultivation of those graces which survive its decay. 
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Q2 ADDRESS TO THE REMAINS OF WHITEFIELD. 


‘¢ Do not reproach me, Ellen,” said the weeping girl ; 
‘for I have suffered enough already. How contemptible 
must I be in the sight of all whose good opinion I most val- 
ue, when I could not even hear the praises of my best friend 
without envying her the pre-eminence I have not sought to 
obtain. Can you forgive me, dear Ellen, and be my moni- 
tor ? and whenever you see me again tempted, remind me 
once more, that a passion for dress and admiration ‘‘may lead 
to artifices, which a sensible woman would blush to ac- 


knowledge even to herself.” 


ADDRESS TO THE REMAINS OF WHITEFIELD. * 


Forgive this bold intrusion, sacred dust ! 
And rest, disclosed a moment to indulge 

One who has not into thy prison burst 
Thy secrets to discover and divulge. 


I have no vainly curious eye to see 

How strange the works of time and death appear— 
To find that sentence of mortality, 

“* Ashes to ashes!” executed here. 


_ Nor do I come with hand or foot profane, 
To violate the precincts of the dead ; 
Where, wrapp’d in shades and stillness, thou hast lain 
Till more than half a century has fled. 


Yet, sunken ruin, I have longed to look 
Even on thee, meet offering for the sod ; 

Since ’twas from thee great WurrerieLp’s spirit took 
Her flight triumphant to the mount of God. 


Thou wert her earthen vessel! and it bore 
That goodly treasure on from clime to clime! 
Thou wert the fine-wrought vesture that she wore, 
And only doff’d it at the elose of time. 


* The remains of the Rev. George Whitefield are deposited under the pulpit of 
the church in Federal Street, Newburyport, Mass. ; in which church 1s a splendid 
cenotaph of marble, erected at the expense of a wealthy and distinguished gentle- 
man of that town. 
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Here, wasted remnant, thou hast slumbered on, 
While o’er thy rest the beauteous feet of those 

Who brought salvation’s news have stood ; then gone— 
Tired with life’s journey to the grave’s repose. 


And wilt thou linger yet, till he who stands 
Above thee now, the gospel to proclaim, 

Has ceased to lift in prayer his holy hands, 
And monumental marble speaks his name ? 


Oh! wait not this—but go and sleep unseen, 
Deep in the bosom of thy mother earth ! 
Let nature deck thy couch with living green, 
Till, changed, th’ archangel’s trump shall call thee forth. 


And now, farewell! I have been told by thee 

The truths a thousand tongues would fail to say : 
Thou bid’st the mortal heart its value see— 

The soul mount up where Wuirerietp’s led the way. 


H. F. G. 


REMARKS ON THE CULTURE OF SILK. 


AT a time when so many are complaining of their disap- 
pointments and troubles ; when the depression in Com- 
merce, and total failure of domestic manufactures, are felt 
so severely by all classes of community, duty no less than 
inclination should prompt every good citizen to point out 
such means of relieving existing inconveniences, as may of- 
fer themselves to his thoughts. Actuated by a desire to 
awaken an interest for a branch of industry, by which thou- 
sands around us might acquire, to say the least, a comfort- 
able subsistence, we would call the attention of the readers 
of the Ladies’ Magazine to a few observations on the cul- 
ture of Silk. 

Our remarks are addressed particularly to the Ladies, not 
only, because so much depends upon their influence in ad- 
vancing an object of domestic employment, even if its use- 
fulness be universally acknowledged ; but because, by an 
hereditary sanction, they should be the promoters of this 
desirable object. 
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The best arguments which can be offered of the estimation 
with which the manufacture of Silk was regarded centu- 
ries since, are the efforts that were made by several nations 
to render themselves acquainted with its culture, and the 
enormous sums expended for it when practicable to be pro- 
cured ; and also, the vigilance with which its cultivators, 
for so long a time concealed the nature, even of the mate- 
rial. 

‘The first knowledge we have ofthe cultivation of the 
Silk-worm, and the manufacture of Silk, was among the 
inhabitants of Serica, the northern part of China, from 
whence it derived its name. 

As early as 2700 years before the Christian era, an Em- 
press of China, desirous of rendering Silk-worms more 
extensively useful than they had been, collected them from 
Mulberry trees, and having them conveyed to her dwelling, 
not only with much assiduity, furnished them with their 
appropriate food, and regulated the temperature in which 
they were placed, but also directed her household in what 
manner to manufacture the material fromthe cocoon. This 
employment, although at first confined to ladies of the 
highest rank, _acyee | became general among females ; 
and after a number of years all classes were clothed in 
Silk. As the manufacture increased, it became an article 
of exportation to the neighboring countries. 

And so great was the demand for this substance, that the 
merchants of Serica, instead of travelling into Persia, 
merely to traffick, journeyed even to Syria and Egypt ; 
and although two-thirds of a year were often occupied in 
these expeditions, they found themselves amply repaid. 

Persia, by prohibiting foreigners from passing to China 
through her territories, was enabled for centuries to mo- 
nopolize a great part of the Silk trade. And it was not 
until this kingdom was overrun by the armies of Alexan- 
der, that the product of the Silk-worm was carried as far 
west as Greece. From this last country, Silk was sent to 
Rome ; here it was worn for along time by the most 
wealthy ladies only, but it was, however, combined with 
other materials. A Roman Emperor, in the year 218, is 
said to have been the first who wore a garment entirely of 
Silk—and fifty vears after, this article was of the same val- 
ue as gold. 
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Although repeated attempts were made by succeeding 
Emperors to form a more direct intercourse with China, 
than through Persia ; and the different nations of Eastern 
Africa were urged to distract the trade from Persia, by 
bringing Silk themselves from China, and selling it to the 
Romans, all their endeavors to satisfy the demand for Silk, 
were unavailing. 

At length, two monks, who had been travelling in Chi- 
na, made known to Justinian at Constantinople, that this 
precious product was the secretion of a caterpillar—togeth- 
er with the means of rearing the worm, and manufactur- 
ing the Silk. Persuaded by the offers of an immense re- 
ward, they returned to China, and by concealing the eggs 
of the worm, in their hollow staves returned in safety with 
them, to Justinian. Thus in the year 555, Europe became 
possessed of the means of raising silk. 

It seems almost incredible, that the secret should have 
been so long a time, kept inviolable by one people. This 
we conclude to have been the case ; for, although by the 
conquest of Persia, silk was obtained, we do not learn that 
the worm was found. Had not the penalty of death been 
attached to its disclosure, a knowledge of it, would un- 
doubtedly have sooner been ascertained. 

As in China’so also in Greece, ladies of the greatest dis- 
tinction attended to the rearing of silk-worms, at their in- 
troduction there. For upwards of four centuries the cul- 
tivation of silk, was confined to the countries of Greece— 
Sicily, and Naples were ignorant of the art, until the con- 
quest of Greece, by Roger ist ; they also concealing their 
knowledge for a considerable length of time, its introduc- 
tion into the rest of Italy was extremely slow. 

Although for a great length of time, silk in its raw state 
had been imported into England, and even so early as 
1661; upwards of 40,000 individuals were engaged in its 
manufacture in London; and many years since, English 
silk was considered in Italy more valuable than the Italian ; 
nothing of importance was done towards the introduction 
of the worm there, until about ten years since. 


The cultivation of the Silk-worm, is a great source of — 


revenue to France: from it 40,000 000 florins are calcu- 
lated annually to be received. 
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In Germany, several previous attempts had failed to ren- 
der the cultivation of the Silk-worm important, till du- 
ring the past few years, great efforts have been made there, 


originating with the Agricultural Society of Bavaria. Prus- 
sia and Sweden also, have not been idle. 

In this country, the raising of the Silk-worm occupied 
the attention of the first settlers of Virginia—rewards 
were offered to the successful cultivators, and fines de- 
manded of all planters who should not raise a certain num- 
ber of mulberry trees upon a given quantity of land. Thus 
was this rendered a source of considerable profit: and in 
1664, we read of an individual having 70 000 mulberry 
trees growing upon his lands. 

In the year 1735, the first'silk was raised in Georgia: 
this was manufactured, and sent to England as a present to 
the Queen. 

The culture of Silk was for along time attended to by 
the most distinguished ladies of South Carolina. Ramsey, 
in his history of that state, makes mention of a quantity of 
silk having been taken to England by Mrs. Pinckney, man- 
ufactured by herself, of which dresses were made for the 
Princes Dowager of Wales, and Lord Chesterfield. 

As early asthe year 1771, Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey commenced the culture of silk: and although various 
causes for a time produced a suppression of this industry, 
a reaction has commenced and much will undoubtedly be 
done there. 

The rearing of Silk-worms, and the manufacture of 
Silk, has in a greater or Jess degree, claimed the attention 
of economists in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and within a short time in Maine. 

But no one of the New England states has been so suc- 
cessful in this employment, as Connecticut. In this last 
state, attention was first directed to the introduction of the 
silk-worm in 1760. The town of Mansfield, commenced 
the experiment ; and although the Revolution suspended it 
for a time, two hundred pounds weight of raw silk were 
made there, 1769. But instead of tracing the progress of 
this industry minutely, as was our intention when this arti- 
cle was commenced, its importance will be shown with 
equal force, by glancing at results in different periods. Thus 
in 1827, Mansfield produced 2,430 pounds—and the coun- 
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ty of Windham alone in 1826, manufactured 54,000 dollars 
worth of silk——although the proceeds of three counties, 
from this branch, in 1810, amounted to less than 29,000 
dollars. 

Having proceeded thus far, it is time we should say a 
few words upon the manner of rearing the worm, and pre- 
paring the silk for use. 

In China and South America, silk has been, and is 
at the present day procured from the caterpillars of several 
species of moths, subsisting upon different vegetable pro- 
ductions, but the greatest quantity of silk which is man- 
ufactured, is obtained from the Larva of a moth, which 
feeds upon the mulberry tree. Silk of a strong and coarse 
texture, is produced by the worm, when fed with the Black 
Mulberry ; but the finest and best is procured from it when 
furnished with the leaves of the White Mulberry tree. And 
as the worm is supported by a saccharine matter, and forms 
its secretion by partaking of a resinous substance, it will at 
once be perceived that some varieties of this species must 
be better adapted to the purposes of the worm, than oth- 
ers ; and those most so, which furnish these two materials, 
in their quantity and quality as required. 

We will not here discuss the manner of raising this tree, ' 
so valuable, not only in producing silk, and furnishing pro-’ 
vision to some of our domestic animals by its leaves—but 
also, in supplying us with paper from its bark, (although 
we cannot refrain from remarking that finer looking and 
better trees are produced from the. seed, than from Roots, 
or Layers, or Cuttings) because we trust the subject will be 
thought of sufficient importance, to induce our readers to 
peruse with care, the most mintite and practival treatises de- 
voted to this subject : and also, because we feel that we 
have already intruded upon the pages of the journal. 

A quantity of the eggs of the Silk-worm, having been 
procured, the cloths to which they are attached, inust be 
kept in fresh air in the summer ; and should be often ex- 
amined to preserve them from the attacks of insects ; and 
during winter, they should be left in a cold room——care be- 
ing taken that water does not freeze where they are placed. 

‘When the first leaf buds of the Mulberry tree begin to 
appear in the Spring, the eggs should be watched carefully 


to free them from the secretion left upon them, by the 
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moth where they were deposited, because the presence of 
this impedes their hatching: then being laid on a dry 
cloth or paper placed upon suitable frames, for them to be 
effected by heat from below, and left in the sun—they hatch. 

The heat at first, should be as high as 63 degrees of Fa- 
henheit’s Thermometer. When theegg changes from the 
dark-grey to a whitish colour, the Larva is formed. Now 
the eggs should be covered with white paper—and leaves 
of the Mulberry should be strewed around, the worms will 
soon hatch. 

The room in which the worms should be placed must be 
light, but removed from the sun. They should be fed four 
times in the twenty-four hours with tender leaves, cut into 
small portions. 

Having remained in this state, five days, the body having 
greatly enlarged, ruptures the external skin, which it at- 
taches by means of a secretion to the twigs with which it is 
furnished, and moving its head about, escapes from its cov- 
ering. 

The worms being now supplied with twigs of the Mul- 
berry, will fasten themselves to them and can thus be re- 
moved toa clean paper. The first day, they will require 
but a very small quantity of food—on the third day, many 
become languid—and on the fourth, all are inactive. On 
the fifth, they have again changed their skin. Six days are 
passed in the third age of the worm—seven in the fourth 
—and eleven in the fifth. On the eleventh day of the fifth 

e, the Caterpillar begins to spin its silken bag or cocoon— 
which it accomplishes in the following manner : being fur- 
nished with two floating tubes, much convoluted, and a foot 
in length, growing more narrow as they approach the head, 
where they unite and terminate in the mouth, containing a 
viscid gum, it applies its mouth to the point, at which it 
wishes to begin its operations, and moving its head to an 
opposite point, attaches the same secretion, which by its 
contact with the air, has become hardened and assumed the 
appearance of thread. In this manner, with a regular mo- 
tion of its head, it forms of one continued line, an oval case 
in three or four days, within which it resides, from twelve 
to fifteen days, and then in the form of a beautiful white 
moth bursts from its shell, and hastens to perform the ob- 
jects of its existence. 
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Such are the regular advances of the worm, when 
proper care and attention are paid to their food, and the 
temperature in which they are placed. A neglect of these 
render their changes less rapid as experiment has proved. 

Having selected a quantity of cocoons by which to prop- 
agate the species, which should be of a straw colour—pos- 
sessed of a fine texture—and peculiarly firm in their sub- 
stance, these being thought best, the remainder should 
be prepared for use. 

As the cocoon is composed of one line, should an orifice 
be made through either of the ends its value would be 
very much diminished—consequently, means must be em- 
ployed to destroy the animal within to prevent the com- 
parative worthlessness of the ball by its egress. Different 
methods are pursued to accomplish this end in different 
countries. 

In Italy, the cocoons are exposed to the powerful heat of 
the sun, for the space of three days. 

While in France, they are baked in an oven, from which 
bread had just been removed. And in Germany, they are 
exposed to the steam of hot water—the outer web that is 
formed the first day as a security for the bag, and is called 
floss silk having been previously removed. 

The cocoons being now soaked in soft water, at that tem- 
perature required by the composition of the silk, (differ- 
ent cocoons rendering different degrees of heat necessary 
to separate the fibres) are ready to be reeled. 

Thus by proper attention for the space of six weeks in 
the year, we are possessed of the means of manufacturing 
silk. It is unnecessary for us to enlarge here upon the 
subject ; the remarks already made will shew that in- 
dividuals may engage in this occupation when bodily infir- 
mities, or pecuniary means would prevent them from at- 
tending to other avocations. 

The important object is even proposed, without being 
met by objections—but it has been observed that those 
engaged in this occupation, suffer in their health. This 
assertion, however, is incorrect—facts have proved the 
contrary. And: when, not only the benefits to be de- 
rived by individuals themselves, "and towns, are observed, 
but also the advantages to be gained by our common coun- 
try from the general culture of silk are better known— 
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then shall we hope to see this branch of domestic economy 
not only patronized by those surrounded with the conven- 
iences of life ; but giving employment to thousands who, 
unfortunate in their favorite projects, and depressed by 
penury, need but little additional suffering to drive them 


to ruin. 
H. 


THE COT BENEATH THE HILL. 


Oh ! memory’s dreams are pleasant dreams, 
They tell us of the past: 

They show us scenes of earlier years, 
Too purely blest to last ! 

Oh! memory brings me back my home— 
Its mossy banks—its rill— 

Its whispering woods, and shows me too 
The Cot beneath the Hill! , 


She minds me of the blissful hours, 
My boyhood there has spent ; 

And sings me songs I used to love, 
With happy voices blent : 

She tells me tales I used to hear, 
And well remember still : 

And, with her magick power, can rear 


The Cot beneath the Hill ! 


I see its roof of yellow thatch, 
I see its eddying smoke: 
1 heard the carol of the lark, 
That always blithely woke: 
The lowing kine—the bleating sheep— 
The swallows’ twittering shrill— 
And many footsteps, circling round 
The Cot beneath the Hilt! 


_ And pleasing memories greet me now 
Of forms and faces dear : é, 
That, even through the misty past, 
Full fresh and fond appear. 
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Oh! Retrospection’s power this heart 
With rapturous bliss can fill, 
Whene’er it paints, in lines so sweet, 
That Cot beneath the Hill! 


December, 1829. SITO. 


BEAUTY. 


Probably few of my readers would fully subscribe to the 
opinion of Solomon that ‘beauty is vain.’ Yet every in- 
telligent and cultivated mind feels that neither symmetry 
of form, harmony of feature or ‘ tincture of skin,’ consti- 
tutes the beautiful. 

“When I first attended balls,’ said a young gentlemen, ‘I 
selected my partners by the eye only; but | soon found that 
a beautiful girl might be dull and insipid. Now I choose 
those whom I know, or fancy can charm by their conver- 
sation as well as their appearance.’ 

Still men do admire beauty, and consequently women 
consider it an enviable possession ; and it thus becomes an 
useful as well as interesting object of research to discover 
the kind of female beauty, uniting, in the greatest perfec- 
tion the qualities of delicacy and durability. The frailty 
of mere personal charms has been the sentiment of so many 
songs and the moral of so many sermons, that the gay and 
the grave are alike convinced of its truth. It requires 
more reasoning to convince those, who have not made the 
human heart and its changes the subject of reflection, that 
the most perfect external beauty will soon lose its power to 
please, unless its empire be maintained by intellectual gifts 
and graces. What excellent service the writer would ren- 
der to society who could impress this truth, as with the 
point of a diamond, on the female mind! But usually the 
descriptions of lovely women leave the impression that the 
charms thus eulogized are unattainable by human exertion. 
This in some degree is true, but not to such extent as the 

romantic and inexperienced imagine. One of the best 
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written things on this subject whick‘ever fell beneath our 
notice, was the ‘ Criticism on Female Beauty,’ published 
some years since in the New Monthly. We shall make an 
abstract from the article for the benefit of those young 
ladies who are ambitious of being charming. There is no 
individual picture, no complete portrait described. The 
writer only notices the particulars that, in his opinion con- 
stitute female beauty. Those who wish to form a heroine, 
can according to their own taste, select the admired fea- 
tures. But they will find, that, inthe judgment of the 
writer, features and complexion are not all that is necessary. 


‘I have,’ he remarks, ‘no particular taste. I only demand that a 
woman should be womanly; which is not being exclusive. I 
think also that any body who wishes to look amiable, should be 
so. The detail, with me, depends on a sentiment: for instance, 
I used to think I never could tolerate flaxen hair; yet meeting 
one day with a lovely face that had flaxen locks about it, I thought 
fora good while after that flaxen was your only wear. Harriet O. 
made me take to black; yet if it had not been for a combination 
of dark browns, I should have been converted to the superiority 
of light brown by Harriet D.- Upon the whole, the dark browns, 
chesnuts, &c. have it with me ; but this is because the greatest 
number of kind eyes I have met with have looked from under 
locks of that color. I find beauty itself a very poor thing unless 
beautified by sentiment. The character, more or less, of all mere 
beauty is insensibility. Nature, if one may so speak, does not 
seem to intend it to be beautiful. It looks as if it were created in 
order to show what a nothing the formal part of beauty is without 
the spirit of it. 

Harr should be abundant, soft, flexible, growing in long locks, 
of a color suitable to the skin, thick in the mass, delicate and dis- 
tinct in the particular. The mode of wearing it should differ. 
Those who have it growing low in the nap of the neck, should pre- 
fer wearing it in locks hanging down, rather than turned up with 
acomb. The gathering however in that manner is delicate and 
feminine, and suits many. In general, the mode of wearing the 
hair is to be regulated according to the shape of the head. Ring- 
lets hanging about the forehead, suit almost every body. On the 
other hand, the fashion of parting the hair smoothly, and draw- 
ing it tight back on either side, is becoming to few. It has a look 
of vanity, instead of simplicity. The face must do every thing 
for it, which is asking too much; as hair, in its freer state, is the 
ornament intended by nature for the face. Hair is to the human 
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aspect, what foliage is to the landscape. Its look of fertility is so 
striking that it has been compared to flowers, and even to fruit. 
The Greek and other poets talk of hyacinthine locks, of cluster- 
ing locks (an image taken from grapes) of locks like tendrils. 
Apuleius says, that Venus herself, if she were bald, would not be 
Venus. So entirely do I agree with him, and so much do J think 
the sentiment of any thing beautiful ; even where the real beauty 
is wanting, is the best part of it; that I prefer artificial hair to an 
ungraceful want of it. Ido not wish to be deceived. [ would 
know that the hair was artificial, and would have the wearer in- 
form me so. This would show her worthy of being allowed it. 
The first step in taste is to dislike all artifice ; the next is to de- 
mand nature in her perfection ; but the best thing of all is to find 
out the hidden beauty, which is the soul of beauty itself—to wit, 
the sentimentof it. The loveliest hair is nothing, if the wearer is 
incapable of a grace. The finest eyes are not fine, if they say 
nothing. 

Long live, therefore, say I, natural locks at five and twenty, 
and lovely artificial locks, if they must be resorted to, at five and 
thirty or forty. A woman of taste should no more scruple to resort 
to them at one age, than she would consent to resort to them at 
an age when no such looks exist in nature. Affectation and pre- 
tension spoil every thing: sentiment and simplicity are always 
iovely. Above all things cleanliness. This should be the motto 
of personal beauty. J.et a woman keep what hair she has clean, 
and she may adorn or increase it, as she pleases. Oil on unclean 
hair is an aggravation of the dirt; on clean, if not moist enough 
by nature, it may add a reasonable grace. 

The poets of antiquity, and the modern ones after them, talk 
much of yellow and golden tresses. Much curiosity has been 
evinced respecting this poetical hair, and as much anxiety shown 
in hoping it was not red. In my eyes, it is not so very shocking. 
Yet Ido not believe, the golden hair to have been red; but I 
think it was near to it, and that it went a good deal beyond what 
it is sometimes supposed to have been—auburn. I confess, after 
all, I prefer the auburn, as we construe it. It forms, I think a 
finer shade for the skin, a richer warmth, a darker lustre. 

Hair is at once, the most delicate and lasting of our materials. 
It is so light, so gentle, so escaping from the idea of death ; that 
with a lock of hair belonging to a child or a friend, we may al- 
most look up to heaven and compare notes with the angelic crea- 
ture; nay, almost say—‘I have a piece of thee here, not unwor- 
thy of thy being now.’ 
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Foreneap.—In Shakspeare’s time, it was the fashion to have 
high foreheads, probably out of compliment to queen Elizabeth. 
They were thought to be equally beautiful and indicative of wis- 
dom. Of late years, physiognomists have declared for the wisdom 
of straight and compact foreheads, rather than high ones. I have 
seen silly persons with both. It must be allowed at the same time 
that a very retreating forehead is apt to be no accompaniment of wit. 
With regard to high ones, they are often confounded, with fore- 
heads merely bald. ‘The Greeks never admired high foreheads. 
They preferred a forehead smooth and even, white, delicate, short, 
and of an open and cheerful character. A large bare forehead 
ae a woman a masculine and defying look. The hair should be 

rought over such a forehead as vines are trailed over a naked 
wall. 

Eyes.—The finest are those that unite sense and sweetness. 
They should be able to say much, and all charmingly. The look 
of sense is proportioned to the depth from which the thought 
seems to issue ; the look of sweetness to an habitual readiness of 
sympathy, an unaffected willingness to please and be pleased. 
We need not be jealous of 


Eyes affectionate and glad 
That seem to love whate’er they look upon. 


They have always a good stock in reserve for their favorites; es- 
pecially if conversant with books and nature. Voluptuaries 
know not what they talk about when they profess not to care for 
sense ina woman. Pedantry is one thing; sense, taste and ap- 
prehensiveness are another. Give me an eye that draws equally 
from head and heart—that is equally full of ideas and feelings. 
Mere beauty is nothing at any time but a doll. The color of the 
eye isa very secondary matter. Black eyes are thought the 
brightest, blue the most feminine, grey the keenest. It depends 
entirely on the spirit within. I have seen all these colors change 
characters; though I must own that when a blue eye looks ungen- 
tle it seems more out of character than the extremest diversity ex- 
pressed by others. It is not easy to distinguish the shades of the 
various colors anciently given to eyes; the blues and greys, sky- 
blues, sea-blues, sea-greys, and even cat-greys. But it is clear 
that the expression is every thing. Black eyes were most lauded ; 


_ doubtless because in a Southern country the greatest number of 


beloved eyes must be of thatcolor. But the abstract taste was in 
favor of lighter eyes and fair complexions. 

The ancients insisted, on one point—a ceitain degree of stern- 
ness or severity with the sweetness. The usual word was Gor- 
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gon-looking. Something of a frown was implied, mixed with a 
radiant earnestness. 

This was commonly spoken of men’s eyes. Women’s should 
have sense and apprehensiveness, but nothing to alarm. No 
drawback upon beauty ought to be more guarded against, than a 
character of violence about the eyes. I have however seen it be- 
come very touching when the violence had been conquered by 
suffering and reflection, and a generousturn of mind. Large eyes 
were admired in Greece, where they still prevail. ‘They are the 
finest of all when they have the internal look: which is not com- 
mon. Little eyes must be good tempered, or they are ruined. 
They have no other resource. But this will beautify them enough. 
They are made for laughing, and should do their duty. 

Eyesrows.—T he taste of the Greeks on this point was remark- 
able. They admired eyebrows that almost met. It depends on 
the character of the rest of the face. Meeting eyebrows may give 
a sense and animation to looks that might otherwise be over femi- 
nine. They have certainly not a foolish look. An arched eye- 
brow was always in request; but a strait eyebrow is better than a 
very arching one, which has a look of wonder and silliness. To 
have it immediately over the eye is preferable to having it too high 
and lifted up. Eyes leaning upwards, and towards each other isa 
rare beauty, and the reverse of the animal character. If the brows 
over these take a similar direction, they will form an arch together. 
I cannot think, with Ariosto, that fair locks with black eyebrows 
are desirable. A moderate distinction may be wished. Hear 


Burns— 
Sae flaxen were her ringlets, 
Her eyebrows of a darker hue, 
Bewitchingly o’er-arching 
Two laughing e’en o’ bonny blue. 


It is agreed by all that a female eyebrow ought to be delicate 
and nicely pencilled. Dante says of his mistress that it looked as 
f it was painted. 


The eyebrow, 
Polished and dark, as though the brush had drawn it. 


Brows should be calm and even. Eyelashes are best when 
hey are dark, long, and abundant without tangling. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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LADY HARRIET. 


{“* During a halt of the army, in their retreat of the 8th of October,” (says 
General Burgoyne) ‘I received a message from Lady Harriet Ackland, submitting 
to my decision a proposal of passing to the American camp and requesting General 
Gates’ permission to attend her husband, who, wounded, was a prisoner. Though 
I was ready to believe, for I had experienced that patience and fortitude in a su- 
preme degree were to be found, as well as every other virtue, under the most ten- 
der forms, 1 was astonished at this proposal. After so long an agitation of spirits, 
exhausted not only for want of rest, but want of food, drenched inrains for twelve 
hours together, that a woman should be capable of such an undertaking as delivering 
herself to the enemy, probably in the night, and uncertain what hands she might 
first fall into, appeared an effort above human nature. 

The assistance I was enabled to give was small indeed ; I had not even a cup of 
wine to offer her; but I was told that she had found from some kind hand, a little 
rum and dirty water. All I could furnish to her was an open boat and a few lines, 
written on dirty wet paper, to Gen. Gates, recommending her to his protection. 
The chaplain who had officiated at the funeral of Gen. Frazer accompanied her, 
and with one female servant, and the Major’s valet, who had then in his shoulder a 
ball received in the late action, she rowed down the river to meet the enemy.””] 


‘ Stay, Lady, stay—the night is dark, 
Thick shadows press the plain ; 

The winds are all abroad, and—hark ! 
I hear the rushing rain. 


And flushed with pride the foe may dare 
Some worse than savage deed ; 

And those soft eyes, that beam so fair, 
May plead, yet vainly plead. 


Then, dearest Lady, tempt not thus 
The angry fate’s decree— 

O think what grief must torture us, 
While danger threatens thee.’ 


‘You urge in vain,’ the Lady cried— 
‘Why would you break my heart : 
For, let whatever may betide, 

This night I must depart. 


- And tell me not that dangers wait ; 
But grant me leave to go 
And learn my captive Husband’s fate— 
And share or soothe his woe. 
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Perchance his wounds untented lie, 
Probed by’the piercing air ; 

While his parched lips, in agony, 
Invoke his Harriet’s care. 


Vainly his heavy eye he turns,— 
It meets a stranger’s eye; 
The fever in his life-blood burns, 
And yet they pass him by. 


And shall I yield to idle fears, 
While he requires my care ? 

And waste the time in useless tears, 
And impotent despair ? 


And will our enemies, who choose 
To die, or to be free! 

Will men of such proud souls refuse 
To grant me courtesy ? 


How well they war I learn from you, 
They win even your applause— 
The patriot brave are noble, too— 
Their cause is virtue’s cause. 


Then urge me not to linger here, 
Nor tremble for my weal ; 

The generous foe I will not fear— 
The storm I shall not feel !’ 


A tear hath dimmed the warrior’s eye, 
His cloak he round her flung ; 

‘God shield thee,’ was his brief reply— 
And to the boat she sprung. 


She did not shrink, she did not shriek, 
Though wild the tempest beat ; 

The angry foam is on her cheek— 
The waters o’er her feet. 


‘O God !’ the chaplain’s trembling tongue 
The words scarce faltered forth— : 
‘ Ah! gentle Lady, sure ’tis wrong 
To tempt His fearful wrath. 
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LADY HARRIET. 


Back, oarsmen, back !—in vain ye strive, 
Our wills to heaven must bow—— 

Back, back !—the boat can never live, 

I feel her sinking now!’ 


‘O! blench not thus,’ the Lady cried— 
‘ *T will drive me to despair ; 

I tremble not the storm to bide, 

For heaven hath heard my prayer. 


On, on!—when love and duty call, 
No dangers should dismay ; 

The Power, that bids us hazard all, 
Our suffering can repay.’ 


Their rude ears drank her silver tone, 
Like music from the sky— 

‘ Lady, thy bidding shall be done ’— 
Spontaneous was the cry. 


With sinewy hands the oars are plied ; 


_ The shore is far behind: 


And o’er the foaming waves they ride, 
Fleet asthe passing wind. 


In hollow gusts the storm swept by, 
Thick beat the drenching rain ; 

The low hung clouds, that veil the sky, 
Are mingling with the main. 


And darkness reigns, and oh ! how drear 
Night’s gloomy sovereign come ; 

The earth was hushed, and mute, as fear 
Seemed listening for her doom. 


Yet morn shall rise in smiles of light, 
And chase her fears away ; 

But those who bide the angry night, 
Unsheltered, where are they ? 


The sun has kissed the wave serene, 
And every cloud has fled ; 

’Tis bright—-but there’s a brighter scene 
Within yon humble shed. 
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See, down the Soldier’s pallid cheek 
Joy’s precious dew-drops fall— 
‘ My Harriet here !'"—she did not speak— 
Her smile has answered all. 
CORNELIA. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
STATE HOUSE OF MAINE. 


At Augusta, the future capitol of Maine, they have laid 
the foundations of anew State House, which, if’ two or 
three small changes are made forthwith, will be, perhaps, 
the handsomest edifice of the sort in our country. It is 
built of the most beautiful granite—red granite, which after 
hundreds of years, will be handsomer than the handsomest 
marble, after the first month of itserection. Two or three 
ny reat of the architecture, we were pleased with. 

n the first place the granite is hewed with a precision that 
we have never seen equalled. In the next, the blocks of 
granite, instead of being set in the usual way, merely break- 
ing joints, or overlaying after the manner of brick masonry, 
are so interlocked with each other by ultimate binders, 
that the stone work is held together as by so many huge 
bolts and bars of the living rock. Something else occurred 
to us as a considerable improvement : but as we were much 
hurried at the time and took no notes of what we saw, it 
has escaped our memory. But there is one thing we have 
not forgotten—it is of the last importance—or rather of 
the first importance. The architect who furnished the 
general plan and elevation, Mr. Bulfinch, (we saw neither 
SS nor section) evidently had the State House of 

assachusetts in his eye—the ugliest building in christen- 
dom, taken altogether ; convenient though it may be in the 
distribution of space. But being sensible that the dome 
of that was much the worst part of the building, he has sub- 
stituted a beggarly attic here, which would be pretty 
enough, (in the absence of any thing better,) for athree story 
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white-washed country seat, but with a brick wall anda broad 
entablature, has the effect here of belittleing the front toa 
degree past all belief; and both ends in the same propor- 
tion. Ifa low pediment were immediaely substituted for 

this attic, and there is time enough to do so, the building 
would have a magnificent bearing from the hill which it 

crowns. Another thing might be mentioned ; we allude 

to the columns or pilastres of the senate or representative 
chamber, we forget which, buti as it is a trifle, we 
would not press it. Ages went by before columns were set 
upon pedestals ; detached pedestals we mean ; and the fash- 
ion is gone by in Europe. The Stylobate or nothing we 
should have, as the ancients had; though to be sure, we 
do not copy the ancients very closely, when for the pure 
Doric we give eight and a half diameters, instead of the 
four, five andsix of the Athenians, or the eight of the Ro- 
mans ; when we throw away the triglyphs and mutules of 
the Doric, without preserving the diameters of the Tus- 
can ; and still adhering to the name of the former, instead of 
twenty superficial flutings with sharp, angular edges, the 
characteristics of that order; give twenty-four semi- 
circular flutings, separated bv a fillet or square edge. But 
as we have said before, these things are comparative trifles 
now. The atticstory isthe material part, and that must be 
altered in some way ; or we shall be regarded by our pos- 
terity as no better thana race of wealthy barbarians. 

N. 


PRIVILEGES OF AMERICAN LADIES. 


Amone the most precious of these must be ranked the 
opportunity of mental cultivation. An ignorant person of 
either sex, cannot be good or useful in the degree which 
may be attained by those who are instructed and enlighten- 
ed. If this were not so, our schools would be valueless. 
Women, as well as men, require to have their minds devel- 
oped by education if they are to be required to fuifil the 
duties of rational beings. In most countries, women have 


_ no privileges of mind—or at least but very few opportuni- 
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ties of acquiring any knowledge beyond the mere routine 
of domestic life. They are literally drudges. But our 
own beloved country furnishes not only the hope but the 
accomplishment of better things. Our free schools are 
open to children and youth of both sexes; and in addition 
to this privilege, private seminaries for the instruction of 
young ladies are fast multiplying in our land. In the man- 
agetnent of these institutions men, as well as women, of 
the first talents, education, and moral excellence are associ- 
ated. And of late, literary and scientific gentlemen are 
beginning to devote ashare of their attention to the subject 
of preparing Lectures on the various branches of science 
expressly for a female audience. 

We should like to devote a long article to these subjects, 
showing how intimately the hope and happiness of the re- 
public are connected with the mental improvement of all 
our population, and how greatly this will be accelerated by 
granting to women the same opportunity of acquiring a 
knowledge of general literature and the sciences, as far as 
circumstances will with propriety permit, as is enjoyed by 
men. But we have no time now to refer to the privileges 
of instruction enjoyed by the ladies of this city. Hereaf- 
ter we shall endeavor to portray the state of learning 
among the women of New England; and as far as our 
means of information extend, investigate the character of 
the most celebrated institutions for young ladies throughout 
our country. 

But we must not omit to mention and to commend the 
interesting Lectures on Natural Philosophy, with which 
Dr. Grigg is now engaged. He has, we believe, fully sat- 
isfied the « expectations of his large audience, and we hope 
will be encouraged to prepare lectures on other subjects for 
the benefit and entertainment of the ladies. He i is, we un- 
derstand, invited to deliver a course of Lectures before the 
ladies of Dorchester. They have now a Literary Societ 
in that pretty village which promises to do much for their 
improvement. We have not space in this number to de- 
scribe, as we intended, the management and effect of that 
Society. But next month we hope to do this, and thus ex- 
hibit an example we think worthy of being imitated in oth- 
er villages and towns. 
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Tue FruGau Housrewirx. By the Author of Hobomok. Boston, Marsh 
& Capen, Carter & Hendee. The effect of this little book will we think be 
important on the character of the young women of America ; not so much for 
the system of economy recommended, as for the example the author has ex- 
hibited. She is a lady of the first literary attainments, and yet shows herself 
acquainted with housekeeping in its most minute and closely calculated de- 
tails. Here then is proof that learning, imagination, genius, do not unfit a la- 
dy for domes tic usefulness. Henceforth we sincerely hope no lady will im- 
agine her scientific or polite literature isan excuse for ignorance of common 
things ; an ignorance which will often expose her to imposition, and always 
makes her appear ridiculous in the opinion of people of good sense. 

But though we think the author has done well, there are a few things in 
which she might improve the book before the next edition is wanted, which 
will soon be, as we understand this sells rapidly. ‘There is not sufficient sys- 
tem in the arrangement of items. We noticed also a few vulgarisms, which 
such a writer as Mrs. Child should not sanction. LEmptings is a word not 
found in any dictionary of our language, and which, we believe is seldom 
spoken among the most ignorant, exce pt when the fermenting matter used in 
bread is obtained from the settlings of beer. We think too if the plan were 
enlarged a little, and a few receipts on a more liberal scale introduced, the 
book would be much more used, and indeed useful. But few people in our 
country like to be thought obliged to practice such rigid economy. 

These things however, are trifling. But there is a spirit in the work which 
like the economical maxims of Franklin, will we fear, in some minds have 
atendency to engender avarice. We quote the first sentence of the Intro- 
ductory. 


‘¢ The true economy of housekeeping is simply the art of gathering up all the 
fragments so that nothing be lost. 1 mean fragments of time as well as materials. 
Nothing should be thrown away so long as it is possible to make any use of it, 
however trifling that use may be : and whatever be the size of a family, every mem- 
ber should be employed either in earning or saving money.” 

Now we do not think that either in earning or saving money consists the 
chief importance of life. And we fear the effect of thus inculeating the Jove 
ef money, that root of all evil, as a wise precept, in a book designed as a man- 


ual for young housekeepers. Our men are sufficiently money-making. Let us 
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keep our women and children from the contagion as !ong as possible. ‘To do 
good and to communicate, shouldbe the motto of christians and republicans. 
True the book was prepared chiefly for those who are obliged to practice rigid 
economy in order to live and thrive. But could not some motive, besides 
merely the wish of accumulating wealth, have been urged as the stimulus to 
prudence and exertion? To serve and assist those we love and to whom we 
are bound by the ties of affection and friendship would be an ennobling mo- 
tive. To toil for wealth that we may enjoy it ourselves is a vain thing—to 
earn and save that we may thereby make others happier and better and wiser, 
that we may do good, seems the only rational method of teaching true econo- 
my. Neither will itdo to teach children ‘to save for some use.” The use 
must be defined. And it should be to assist their parents, protectors, friends 
—or to give incharity. Nothing in creation is more unlovely than a selfish, 
avaricious child, except it bea miserly woman. Yet children must be taught in- 
dustry and economy, and women must save and be careful in small matters, 
Let love, and gratitude, and benevolence, be the incentives to industry and 
evonomy, and sordid, selfish, narrow habits of thinking will rarely be con- 
tracted. 

We have said more on this subject than we intended ; but nothing we trust, 
which will offend. We presume Mrs. C. would agree with us in these senti- 
ments. But she has not been so carefully explicit to distinguish between the 
spirit of that economy which is seeking to be rich, and that which is seeking 
to enrich or assist others, as she would have been had she ever watched, with 
a mother’s anxiety over the developement of mind and character in those she 
wished to train to usefulness and virtue. We believe there is nothing, which 
the children of men learn here on earth, so difficult to be taught as the right 
estimate of wealth. 


Lectures on ScHOOLKEEPING. By Samuel R. Hall. Boston: Pub- 
lished by Richardson, Lord & Holbrook. ‘The author in his preface remarks 
that the work is an experiment. Al] who have perused it will we think, pro- 
nounce it a successful one. Mr. Hall appears to have studied the characters of 
children with the patience of the philosopher and the love of the Christian, as 
well as the scrutiny of the school-master. He has arrived at the result which 
we believe every enlightened and benevolent person who makes the infant 
mind a study, will approve, namely, that children should be treated as rea- 
sonable beings, and kindly assisted in the acquisition of knowledge, instead of 
being drilled and driven, as though they were slaves, and their studies tasks. 
But the best eulogium on the book will be an extract from its pages. We 
select a part of the lecture to ‘ Female Instructors,’ as being most appropriate 


to our own work ; and heartily recommend the Lectures on School-keeping 
as worthy of being studied by every one who feels an interest in the education 
of the young. 
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Youna Lapiks, 

In the preceding lectures addressed to young men, many of the directions are 
equally applicable to yourselves. The qualifications natural and acquired, which it 
is important for them to possess, are not stated higher than those to be expected 
from you. The mode ef governing and teaching recommended to gentlemen, should 
be nearly the same with a teacher of either sex. The subject of gaining the confi- 
dence of a school, so as to be able to exert the influence necessary to the benefit of 
the scholars, and the importance of adopting such a course in the general manage- 
ment of a school, as shall promote the convenience of the teacher and success of the 
pupils, should claim much of your attention. But still there are some points, in the 
proper management of the schools which you will instruct, that require variation of 
manner, and some directions may be given to you, which could not be given prop- 
erly in the lectures you have already heard. I shail, therefore, address you sepa- 
rately in a concluding lecture. 

It will devolve on you to lay the foundation, on which all that succeed you are to 
build. You are to give direction to the pliant twig, the first bias to the infant in- 
tellect. Your station is one of great responsibility. You have it in your power ei- 
ther to promote the welfare of the little group around you, or to do them the great- 
est injury. Next to mothers, the character of children will depend on you. If you 
are judicious and faithful, you may be benefactors to the community,—if you are 
negligent of duty, or misjndge on important points, the best of parents, and the best 
of teachers, can never repair the mischief you may do to the infant charge com- 
mitted to your trust. 

You have it in your power to create in the minds of the ehildren a taste for the 
school—for its exercises and amusements: and from you they may derive such an 
aversion to these pursuits as will not be overcome by the labors of your successors 
in many years. But these subjects will claim attention in their order, and I need 
only advert to them here. 

The first remarks I shall make, will regard the youngest children placed under 
your care. ‘These are usually from three to seven years old, though sometimes 
younger. The first object at which you should aim, is to please them—to make the 
school as pleasant to them as possible. In order to do this, you must consider what 
they are, and how their attention can be excited: how they are pleased, and in 
what manner they may, most easily be governed. But before the remarks I shall 
have occasion to make on these points, | wish to bear a decided testimony against 
the common course pursued by most female teachers in the country. The children, 
of the age I have mentioned, are sent to school in the morning, and after they ar- 
rive at the school-roum, are required to take their seats, and there sit till noon, with 
the exception of being called up to read once or twice, aud perhaps, of being per- 
mitted to go out once. ‘They have an hour at noon for play, and then are confined 
again till the close of the school. ‘They become restless, tired and cross: and no 
wonder that they should. ‘lo confine a volati'e child for six hours in a day to one 
place, without employment and with no change of scenery—with nothing but a dull 
round of exercises in which it takes little or no delight, is not only unreasonable and 
eruel, but is a sure way to make the school an unpleasant place, and to make dolts 
of the scholars themselves. 1 have long ago ceased wondering at the lines of the 
poet, describing the infant school-boy 


** With his satchel and his shining morning face, 
Creeping like snail unwillingly to school.” 


It is indeed, rather a matter of wonder that more children do not form an aversion 
to school, so great, that it is never overcome in subsequent years. They will often, 
indeed, attend school with pleasure, from no other motive than the opportunity it 
affords them to play with their little associates while going and returning, and during 
the intermission. Aside from the faci'ities of play, the school would be an object of 
aversion. By so much confinement, they suffer in their healths, and more in their 
spirits. 

Where there is nothing of more interest before the child, while in the school- 
room, than simply his letters in a spelling-book, it is no wonder that it should take 
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him a great while to learn them, for curiosity is not awakened, and he sees nothing 
to attract attention. 

In studying to please children, it is important to unite amusement with instruc- 
tion. ‘This 1s the object sought in the management of infant schools. Mr. Wilder- 
spin tells us that a whole day sometimes elapses in his school, of three hundred 
children, from eighteen months to six years old, without a single tear or serious 
complaint. They are treated as children, but still as if old enough to be moral and 
intelligent. They have an almost continual change of exercises, but every exercise 
is designed for their improvement. 


The children should not be too long confined, but, should be permitted to go out 
and march, or play under the care of the monitor whom you may place over them, 
While they are out of the school-room, they may be taught to count, add, subtract, 
multiply or divide, and this will not tire, when they are at the same time engaged in 
play. 

It will be attended with much benefit to children to converse much with them 
about the nature of things, and call forth their own thoughts as much as possible. 
What I mean may be illustrated by an example. ‘The teacher held up a nail and 
asked, What is this, little children ? 

Children. A nail. 

Teacher. What is it made of ? 

C. Iron. 

T. Can you tell me where iron comes from ; does it grow as trees do? 

C. No, it is obtained from the ground. 

T. Can you think of any thing else that is made out of iron ? 

C. Yes, aknife, a chain, an axe, a crane, a hoe, a part of ploughs and harrows. 

T. Can you think of any thing else % 

C. Yes, the stove is made of iron. 

7. Can any of you think of any thing else ? 

C. Yes, ahorse shoe. 

y i Ang thing else? This question may be repeated ten or twenty times, or as 
long as the children can recollect any thing to mention. When the teacher has 
elicited every answer that can be given by the children, she may vary her ques- 
tions, and inquire whether it is very useful—whether people could live in civilized 
society without it—or whether iron or copper is most useful ? This may be done by 
comparing the uses, to which each is appropriated. The conclusions they will be 
able to form will be very generally found correct. The chief benefit of this course, 
is the exercise of mind it givesto the children. ‘They are led to think—to examine 
and to inquire, and will thus be led to form habits of reflection. 

It is to be hoped that every district in our country, will soon be disposed to fur- 
nish some part of the infant school apparatus. This is desirable, if economy is con- 
sulted, as well as when the benefit of the children is regarded. The cards, con- 
taining reading and spelling lessons, and pictures, are durable, and as a whole class 
read from the same card, which they are never allowed to handle, it is much cheap- 
er to furnish them, than to furnish books. Every female teacher ought to have the 
little work, entitled, ‘‘ Hints to Mothers and Infant School Teachers,’’ also “* An 
Essay on Infant Cultivation ;”” and a work entitled “‘ Infant Education.”? From 
either of these books, some very important suggestions may be received, and im- 
portant instructions obtained in regard to the best mode of teaching the youngest 
children of the school. 


Another part of your duty will be to teach the children propricty of conduct. 
The remark is often made to an unmanerly child, ‘* You must go to school to learn 
manners.’ But with what propriety is it made, when so little attention is gener- 
ally given to the subject in schools? Still it is important, and should receive atten- 
tion. Children should be instructed, how to go into a room, and how to speak, 
when they have entered. ‘They should be told what is proper when leaving the 
house of a neighbor, or when spoken to by persons in the street, or addressed by a 
visitant at home. Propriety of address and manners should be inculcated, in re- 
gard to every situation in which they may be placed. Every species of rudeness 
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and clownishness should be carefully corrected, lest it'grow to a habit when they 
become older. If children are early taught to treat each other with politeness, the 
habit will be likely to show itself in their treatment of every body else. The truly 
polite person will never say or do that unnecessarily, which will make any one around 
him unhappy. Every mode of speaking or allusion to things which will injure the 
feelings of others is therefore to be discountenanced, and reproved. ll vulgar 
joking, blackguarding, or desire to accuse others of things of which they are not 
guilty, must be considered as the opposite of politeness and good manners. It is 
= duty of the teacher to keep a watchful eye on every thing connected with this 
subject, 

To conclude: Let it be your endeavor, and spare no pains, to make the children 
fond of their studies, and desirous of doing right. Strive to have them early accus- 
tomed to vigorous mental exertion, and to do right, whether at home, or abroad, at 
school, or at play. Go daily to Him, for guidance and direction, at whose tribunal 
you must account for the manner you teach the youthful charge entrusted to your 
care. His assistance alone will enable you to succeed in your efforts to do them 
good. His approbation and that of your own conscience, will be an abundant re- 
ward for every exertiou you can make, to promote the best interest of those who 
look to you for guidance and instruction. 


Tue Journau or Heaxttu. Conducted by an association of Physi- 
cians. Philadelphia. Carter & Hendee, agents in Boston. The conductors of 
the Journal of Health say, that their object is to point out the means of pre- 
serving health and preventing disease.—* Were man to live as he should do— 
enjoying every gift and abusing none, he would (saving accidents) live to ex~ 
treme old age without disease.’ But what is to become of the physicians ? 
There appears, now-a-days, a combination of causes operating to compel men, 
nolens volens, to resort to the ancient and honorable oocupation of tilling the 
ground. The invention of the steam engine has diminished the need of human 
labor in almost all manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. It is to be hoped 
that liberal and just principles will make the soldier’s trade unnecessary. The 
merchants and lawyers find themselves too many by half ; and Fanny Wright 
—but we detest her principles—would wholly dispense with the clergy. The 
school-master and the farmer only seem engaged in occupations entirely popu- 
Jar, and really profitable. Well, our country from Maine to Oregon is in- 
viting the hand of labor, and there is no calling which, if pursued by honest, 
benevolent and intelligent men, is so really independent in character, and fa- 
vorable to human happiness as that of the agriculturalist. 

But the Journal of Health—we like it ; like the spirit and the execution, 
and shall as often as we have space give our readers (we hope they will read 
the Journal too) such extracts as appear suited to our work. The following on 
the Physical Education of Girls, is excellent. 


In the physical education of children, it is not sufficient to consult merely their 
present ease and well-being; but attention is equally due to whatever is calculated 
to promote the vigor and usefulness of their future lives, by strengthening the con- 
stitution, preserving the limbs in the free exercise of all their motions, and guaran- 
teeing the system from the deleterious influence of those agents by which it is to be 
constantly surrounded. 

Throughout the whole animal kingdom, the young are prompted by an instinctive 
impulse to almost constant exercise ; conformable to this intimation of nature, the 
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infancy of man should be passed in those harmless gambols which exercise the 
limbs, without requiring any minute direction from the head, or the constant guid- 
ance of a nurse. 

It is well known to physicians, that when attempts are made in early youth, to 
interfere with the natural movements and exercise of the body,—when, from a false 
idea of improving the shape, or giving grace to the carriage, children are confined 
to any particular position for too long a period,—they become restless and uneasy, 
and treir muscles acquire tricks of involuntary motion. Twitching of the features, 
gesticulations of the limbs, or even dangerous and permanent deformity, may be the 
result of such unnatural restraint. 

From exercise, and the free use of pure air, no child should be debarred : upon 
these depend, in a great measure, the health, vigor, and cheerfulness of youth ; 
while they contribute essentially to the permanence of the same blessings during 
adult life. 

Error in this respect, it is true, is but of occasional occurrence in the physical 
education of boys. But how often has an over anxiety for delicacy of complexion 
in a daughter, or the apprehension that her limbs may become coarse and ungrace- 
ful, and her habits vulgar—been the means of debarring her from the enjoyment of 
either air or exercise to an extent sufficient to ensure the health and activity of the 
system? The consequence is, that too many females acquire in infancy a feeble, 
sickly, and languid habit—rendering them capricious and helpless, if not the sub- 

- jects of suffering, through the whole course e their lives. 

The bodily exercises of the two sexes ought, in fact, to be the same. As it is 
important to secure to both, all the corporeal advantages which nature has formed 
them to enjoy, both should be permitted, without control, to partake of the same 
rational means of insuring a continued flow of health and animal spirits, to enable 
their systems to perform perfectly all the functions of life. Girls should not there- 
fore be confined to a sedentary life within the precincts of the nursery, or at best, 
permitted a short walk, veiled and defended from every gleam of sunshine, and from 
every breath of air. The unconstrained enjoyment of their limbs and muscles in 
the open air, without aligature to restrain the freedom of their motions, or an ever- 
watchful eye to curb the lively joy of their unclouded spirits, is equally important to 
their health and well-being, as to that of their brothers. 

To hope to communicate graceful form and motions to the limbs of a child, 
health and vigor to its constitution, and cheerfulness to its spirits, by confinement, 
belts, ligatures, and splints, superadded to the lessons of the posture-master—is 
about as rational as would be the attempt to improve the beauty and vigor of our 


forest trees, by transferring them to the green house, and extending their branches 
along an artificial framework. 


CorneEtivus Address before the Concord Lyceum. It is in- 
deed encouraging and delightful to see what sort of men are engaging in the 
subject of schools and Lyceums. But we have no time to review the pam- 
phlet; we can only recommend it. 


Au AARAAF, TAMERLANE, &c., by Edgar A. Poe. Baltimore. Hatch 
§ Dumming. It is very difficult to speak of these poems as they deserve. 
A part are exceedingly boyish, feeble, and altogether deficient in the common 
characteristics of poetry; but then we have parts and parts too of considerable 
length, which remind us of no less a poet than Shelly. The author, who ap- 


pears to be very young, is evidently a fine genius; but he wants judgment, ex- 
perience, tact. 


Tue Practice or Cookery. By Mrs. Dalgairnes. Boston: Munroe & 
Francis. New-York : Charles 8S. Francis. Here we have a volume of 400 
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closely printed pages, containing (as the author says) 1419 receipts, ‘* eco- 
nomical, easy to follow, and calculated to furnish the dishes required for daily 
use, as well as those for occasions of ceremony.’? Moreover, the au- 
thor, or her friends, have actually tried all the receipts---(a labor we 
should by no means like to perform) they pronounce them good ; and so 
they doubtless are---but we do not think all are economical. We cannot, 
therefore, recommend the book as an every-day manual to our countrywomen— 
because we think the luxuries of the table are far more injurious than extrava- 
gance in dress—but there is much in it which may be advantageous to house- 
keepers ; and those who wish to be acquainted with the most approved and 
fashionable mode of English cookery, and have not the ‘ Cook’s Oracle, ’ will 
do well to purchase this. 


MONTHLY LIST OS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Dictionary of important Names, Objects, and Terms, found in the Holy 
Scriptures, intended for youth, by Howard Malcom, A. M. Boston, Lincoln & 
Edmands. 18 mo.—176 pp. 
samy Miscellany, by Amicus Sabbath. Boston, Samuel K. Bayley, 1830. 

mo.—78 pp. 

Lost Child, by Rev. Timothy Flint. Boston, Putnam & Hunt, and Carter & 
Hendee, 1820. 18 mo.—124 pp. 

" Peter Parley’s Juvenile Tales, a New Year’s Present for children. Boston, 
—& Carter & Hendee, 1830. 16 mo. 

Classical Journal and Scholar’s Review, conducted by John P. Lathrop. Bos- 
ton, Putnam & Hunt. 12 mo.—24 pp. No. 1—Voi. 1. 
; Rhea y: Life, or Varieties of Character and Opinion. By the author of ‘ Ger- 
aldine.”’ 

The Memento, or Ladies’ and Gentlemens’ Diary for 1830. 

Lectures on American Literature, with remarks on some passages of American 
History. By Samuel L. Knapp. 

A Natshell of Knowledge, with sixteen engravings, by Rev. J. Taylor, author 
of “‘ Scenes in Europe.” 

Aids to Reflection, in the formation of a Manly Character, on the several grounds 
of Prudence, Morality and Religion; illustrated by select passages from our elder 
divines, especially from Archbishop Leighton. By S. CoLeRIDGE. 

4 Ramon: The Rover of Cuba The Narrative of that celebrated Pirate. Trans- 
4 lated from the Original Spanish. Boston, Richardson, Lord & Holbrook. 

q Bible Biography for Sunday Schools, Sabbath Schools, Infant Schools, and other 
7 Schools, Families &c. Boston, Munroe & Francis. 

Fables for the Nursery, Original and Select. Illustrated with twenty-two en- 
gravings. Boston, Munroe & Francis. New York, Charles 8. Francis. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Many contributions have been received and reserved for next month. 
P.N. will then appear. Several literary notices were prepared for this 
month which could not be inserted. 
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